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O man can be a greater friend to 
1 | religious toleration and free in- 
* . -/ quiry/ ter truth than myſelf, 
and when I find ſuch inveſtigations cars 
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| tied on with deceney and m 


always read them with pleaſure, w. = 
ver may be the author's opinion, 
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. oon ſpeculative dreams in oppoſition to 
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I” But Tele : a writer fo far forgets him- 
5 ſelf, and the reſpect due to the public, 
as to tranſgreſs the bounds of decorum 

and common ſenſe, and to place his 


the moſt manifeſt and incontrovertible 
N ——— 3 155 


G a 
5 af 
223 


When he no longer argues whether ” | 

God ſhould be worſhipped in this . 
that particular form, but ſtrikes at the '| 
root . all 8 8 whatever. 4 
When * W inſolts hcl the el. i 

tabliſhment of his country, and its ad- "A 

keronts, in the groſſeſt and moſt oppro=- i 

brious terms an illiberal contempt of F 4 a 


ur banity can dictate Iglory to acknow- 
ledge, that my indignation becomes fir- 
ed : but when I ſee all this accompani- 
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. 
ed with an over- bearing, A ill- grounded | 
ſelf-ſufficiency; and diſguſting. vanity, I 
then, only lament that the chaſtiſement 
of ſuch puerility ſnould be ſolely i intru- 
aan to eee and ee 

The Aa e 1 Pen Fac en 
. will grant to have been as politically 
wiſe, and univerſally tolerant in religi- 
ous matters as men, with any govern- 
ment, could well be, allowing the wor- 
ſhip of (as ſome writers ſay) no leſs than 
thirty thouſand different deities, yet no 
ſooner did Protagoras begin a book with 
expreſſing only a doubt Whether there 
was or Was not any God u, than they 

publicly burnt it, and he. Hinaſell was 
baniſhed urbe ot: OG” 


x De Divis neque + ut frank moans. ut non WR wabeo 55 
dicere. Cicero de Nat, D. L. 1. 


SHE | A2 4 Nor 


1 
Nor was there any man amongſt the 
Romans more free from ſuperſtition and 
2 * bigotry, or a greater friend to free en- 
1 quiry, than Cicero ; yet heſeverelycen- 
| ſured two Conſuls, who (even for the 
immediate good of the ſtate) embarked 
on an e e contra auſpicia, and 
| ſays, * «© there was a ſubmiſſion due to 
« religion, nor ought the eſtabliſhment 
of a country to be contemptuouſly 


1 


& ſlighted:” Vet to the utter diſgrace of 


our police, thoſe laws which are ſo well 
| adapted to curb the licentiouſneſs of 
impious and immoral writers, are ſuffered 
to fink into oblivion, while God and his 
teligion are publicly held forth as ow 
ol deriſion and ee 1. | 


- 


* Parendum enim fuit religioni, nec patrius mos tam 
contumaciter repudiandus. Ctctxo de Div. L. 2. 


The 


N 
The rack and gibbet ! acknowledge 
are as detrimental to the cauſe of religi- 
on, and diſgraceful to a nation as uncor- 
rected blaſphemy: but I think the evil 
might be remedied without ſuch inſtru- 
ments, either by enforcing the preſent 
: laws, or by an eſtabliſhment on the plan 
of an hoſpital, under the regulation of 
men of diſtinguiſhed piety and learning, 
where, by proper diſcipline, a lowering 
diet, and well-dire&ed courſe of ſtudy, 
rigorouſly inforced on all notoriouſly. 
ſceptical delinquents for a certain time, 


much miſchief might be prevented which 
is now brought on. ſaciety by the un- 


curbed licentiouſneſs of the preſs, and 


the unbounded ſpirit of immorality and 


faction, which characteriſes our preſent 
N unhappy age. - 
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A RR. 
In the introduction * to your book, 
you acknowledge one of your chief ob- 
jects is to overturn the eſtabliſhed opi- 
nions and religion of the major part of 


the human ſpecies, and this without any 
attempt to give them another ſyſtem i in 
lieu of that you wiſh to deprive them of. 


Now, Sir ! ſuppoſe this generous, this 
bumane plan of your's ſhould ſucceed to 
your wiſhes, let me aſk what advantage 
you expect would reſult therefrom to 
your fellow creatures for whom you ex- 
preſs ſome philanthropy? you muſt al- 
low, bad as mankind is, many are ſtil] 


reſtrained from vice by the expectation 


of a future judgment; this barrier once 
broken down, what a deluge of every 


| fpecies of villainy would ruſh into ſocie- 


Page x. 


DE 


4 


ty! while the ik and amiable part of 


the preſent generation, muſt be render- 


cd compleatly miſerable, deprived of the : 
comfortable expectation of reaping 4 


bleſſed immortality i in reward for a life 


ſpent. conformably to precepts which 


they believed to be of divineorigin--with 


no other reſource, no other ſyſtem to fly 


to--no light but the obſcure glimmering 
reflected from the face of nature to guide 


their wandering and perplexed ideas to 
the diſcovery of truth, or the know- 


ledge of good and evil. They muſt fall 


the victims of deſpair, and ſink under 
the oppreſſive burdens of life which are 


in themſelves too grievous to be ſup- 
ported by the human mind, (rendered 


delicately ſenſible of injuries, and miſ- 


fortunes, by refinement and cultivation, ) 


if left ſolely to itſelf unaſſiſted by reli- 
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| gion: But you, ſo far en thinking this 
would be the caſe, inſinuate that this 
book of your's, by overturning © * he 


te baneful and ghomy influence of the pre- 
« ſent barbariſm and ſuperſtition,” will 


have an excellent offect on the! under- 


« Rlanding and morals” of mankind. 


Now there is ſo little juſtice, or indeed 
common-ſenſe in ſuch an idea, as ſcarce 


_ entitles it to a ſerious reply.---Let me 
appeal to your daily obſervation, whe- 
ther it is, the followers of, or ſcoffers 


at, our religion, its adherents, or de- 


ſerters, whoſe underſtandings and mo- 


5 rals ſeem banefully influenced r? 
No, Sir; I am fully convinced the 


Chriſtian precepts, which form as com- 
TE and + a Ee of ethics, 


74 Page x. Introduction. * odb wid. 1232 


„ 
as human reaſon is capable of conceive 
ing, are fully adequate to ſpreading the 
moſt benign and happy influence over 
the minds and morals of mankind, their 
operation not being impeded by the in- 
tervention of vain, ambitious, and wie- 
bf ked her TIED WORE 
Nor are your reproaches againſt our 
religion as a bar to the purſuit of truth 


and knowledge more juſt or liberal; 5 


how inferior is and ever hath been, eyery 
other denomination of men compared 
to thoſe of the Chriſtian world -in the 
attainment of true knowledge -in the 
cultivation of the noble and exalted ſei- 
ences, and all ſuch truly philoſophic 
inveſtigations as have any tendency+to 
the uſe or inſtruction of mankind; were 
58 to run through the: whole catalogue 
from 


* 
# was 


' 3 * 
3 8. 
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from the moſt liberal ſcience to the 
loweſt art, and compare them in their 
preſent ſtate, to that they arrived at un- 
der the influence of the much boaſted 
civilization of Greece, or Rome, how 


manifeſtly would appear the preſent ſu- 
periority ; and how much more would 


the ſcale preponderate in our favour, if 
the compariſon was drawn between the 


ſtate of ſcience in the Chriſtian, and 


preſent cotemporary nations of any other 


religion. -In ſhort, Sir, if you will 


learn to judge with the ſmalleſt degree 


of candor and impartiality, you will 


find the preſent eſtabliſhed religion of 


Europe, fo far from © cramping the 
inveſtigation of knowledge, has the very 


contrary effect, and would inſtruct you 


g in many things, of which at preſent 


C Page i ix. Introduttion 
you 


| CB 2 

you — N ignorant, n 
(that moſt uſeful of all) the knowledge 
of yourſelf, and the inſufficiency of the 


human mind to inveſtigate the. ne 
ous works of Noel ace ie e 


Lou fay & T7 nh 9 dogs injure 
© mankind.” This I acknowledge, be- 
cauſe ſuch truths as are not for our ad- 
vantage, or neceſſary for us to know, 
are too deeply buried from the eye of 
reaſon ever to be revealed by human diſ- 
quiſition; conſequently the moſt plau- 
fible ſpeculations will never detrimen- 
tally affect thoſe who are capable of diſ- 

tinguiſhing between truth and fallacy ;z 
but that there are truths, the knowledge 
| of Wn mod eee affect the 

e 2 S119 
9 Page IX, Introduction. | 


peace 


ta) 


peace of every y individual, will admit of 
no PEP? | tg Son 


Goth 1 q 
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But I cannot 1 the! eager impa⸗ 
tience with which I looked forward for 
that bleſſed page of your enlightened | 
book which was to redreſs the inj ury 
done the minds a and morals of” man 
% Rind by what you called the . out- 
<< cry of folly *”-----What reſplend- 
ent, what exalted ideas of theology l- 

What a pure and ſublime ſyſtem of 

ethics !-----muſt this author be poſ- 
ſeſſed of to be entitled to uſe ſuch con- 
temptuous ! ſuch opprobious terms! a- 
gainſt a religion which appeared replete 
with exalted ideas of Gop, and breath- 
ing univerſal charity in the ſweeteſt ac- 
dente; — ---What then was my ſurprize 


* ag * . | 
and 


* | 5 
7 * % 
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and diſappointment, when I found this 


glorious revolution was to be effected by: 


the ſtale exploded idea of attributing e- 


ternity to matter, the diſbelief of a 


creation, and conſequently of a divine 
providence! No fbner fad 
peace, à fe afety, and welfare of the hu 


man Species”; was to be eſtabliſhed on 


ſuch a foundation, than ne - 
the words of Shakeſpear +2011 © 


. * truſt not the Phy 
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= ve Ja work by . 
temptuouſly throwing to the right and 


left; as mete rubbiſh, all authorities on 


| which the eſtabliſhed opinions have been 
founded; this alone was ſufficient, 8 5 
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out ybur previous advertiſement, to con- 
vidce me you was a young man, for a 
more: experienced or rational ſyſtem- 
builder would firſt have examined accu- 
rately, and ſatisfied himſelf and thoſe he 


__ worked: for, that the old foundations 
were totally ruinous and unſafe, before 


he ventured to neglect them, and begin . 
entirely dł nova; but you, ineonſiderate- 
ly, becauſe there are fome-falſe accounts 


of the firſt ages, would fain draw a con- 


dcluſion that there is no true one, and 
therefore our's to be rejected: But as you 

have expreſs d your contempt of the Mo- 

fie hiſtory in general and diffuſe terms, 
Bam lat a loſs how to reply to unſpecific 


charges, further than by expreſſing my 


aſloniſhment how a perſon who met with 
any thing which ſhocked his reaſon in 


that book, could for a moment dwell 


On 


* 1 
7 
4 


cur 


on the: eee of the eaſtern e na- 
tions which pretend to extend through 


2 period of forty thouſand, nay, the 


Chaldeans to four hundred thouſand years, 


while theſe hiſtories treat of ſhowers of 


gold for three days ſucceſſively The 


ſum not ſetting for ten days The Nile 
overflowing with honey -- and many the 
like wonders, eſpecially as the Chineſe 
do not themſelves pretend to give the 


ſmalleſt ſhare of credit to theſe very an- 
cCient records, and confeſs that the olds 
eſt En peer _ haves n nn : 


x7 
Py 
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| . - Mr. Bryant, 3 in is (fa * with much 
learning and Judgement inveſtigated theſe pretenkions, 
and after obſerving an interval of 18,000 years between 


the firſt and ſecond Emperor of China, ſays, “ In this 


account we may, I think, perceive that the Chineſe 


have acted like the people of Greece and other nations, | 
and the hiſtories which were imported, ene to 
the annals of their ae eee tos 5 mo = 24 4 


cha- 


852 


| his prevailed amongſt the eaſtern nations 


e 


[4 REP * are not more dh two Oe 


{ fand years old: The moderation of the 
Moſaic hiſtory in this point is to me a 


ſtrong argument of its authenticity, when 
T-confider: the known emulation which 


for theTight-of ſeniority, and which na- 
turally accounts for their extended hiſ- 
tories, which were totally deſpiſed by 


the ancient Greek hiſtorians: Herodo- 


tus . ſpeakin gof the Egyptian preten- 
ſions on this head does not give them 
the leaſt credit, but ſays he mention 


ed them becauſe others had”. . N or have 
they been treated with more reſpect by 
the ableſt, and moſt learned chronolo- 


giſts of the modern times. The candid 
and impartial Mr. Bryant > ſpeaking of 


Vid Aleiphron, or Minute Philoſopher, vol. ii. 

"2 In Euterpe, part. iar. "= 

T Mythology, vol. iii. p. 367, 
110 5 | | the. 
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( 93 

the Egyptian Dynafties, ſays; they**t 
__ «likewiſe afforded a handle to ll diC- 
-v" poſed perſons to arraign the creflibi- 
e lity of the Moſaic hiſtory; and call 
in queſtion the authenticity of the 
* ſcriptures in general, it has been my 
46 endeavour (he ſays) to detect their | 

4 fallacy, and ſhew manifeſtly they are 
% ſpurious ; and I hope the authorities 
eto which I appeal have ſufficiently 
e proved it.” And ubich he read nde: 
ONE ſucceeds 3 in. 8 Vi7EM I 
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; Sir Aae 9 Nesse hi treats, chin 
with the ſame contempt, but I will not 

trouble you with his ſentiments, as 1 
do not ſuppoſe they would have any 
weight with one ſo blinded by ſelf-ſuf- 


MY 


Romney as to ME himſelf one of the 
fk Chap. 11 ii. of Chronol. {4 „ 
B e 
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few; if pot the only et real pbihſopbers 
that ever exiſted, while thoſe that do or 


ever have maintained any other opinions 


than your own, are with a liberality, can- 


diſtinguiſhed as ſupporters of ** + heregi- 


4 tary folly, and vulgar prejudices--- 


&' advocates for Gothic ſuperſtition and 
* barbariſm--- perverters of the under- 
be Randings and morals of mankind-o+-= 
* ſupporters of ignorance and error, 1 
with many the like opprobrious terms 
which reflect an equal ſhare of honor on 
your ſyſtem, and yourſelf. Such in your 


exalted opinion, are thoſe whom I have 
long conſidered as learned, liberal 


and 
pious men, dedicating the fruits of un- 
wearied ſtudy and matured experience to 
fe inveſtigation. of wm and propa- 


34 Page 83 US$ atm. 
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gation of moi Firetdest Such to „ 40 
now aſſured, was Mr. Locke — Sit TEA. 
Newton — Mr. Boyle Lord Bacon ia 
all mere advocates for the * ruf bunu 


« * of ignorance and error,” all join 


ing in © rhe ontery + of foliy, to drown 
the voice gh reaſon ahd Doctor Tout 
| min. — e N 1 


. 


oh Sir! inſtruct me 1 besteck 1706 
what, or whom I am to thank, that 1 
have exiſted in the ſame point of * e 
e nity” with ſo enlightening 4 rhetedt; 
one of thoſe ** ineſtimiable + few 49 2h 
« dued with ſuperior abilities write\m 4 
% rational and conſiſtent manner, und 


 *. 2ohoſe clear diſcernment and found 2 
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\ #6, 13 FOR of mankind: Had not 

your ſyſtem left me at a loſs where to 
addreſs my grateful ſenſe of ſuch an ad- 8 

| vantage, I would here pour it forth.— 
Though, on ſecond thoughts, I do not 


know if the preſent generation need 


plume itſelf on this occaſion, or think 
itſelf ſingularly fortunate ; ; for if all 


things are eternal“ (as you ſuppoſe) 


all things are cos eternal, conſequently 


your great great grandmother, and your 


great great grandſon, are juſt as well off 


in this reſpect as I am. If there is any 


error of mine in this idea, 1 hope you 
will attribute it to your not having been 
More explicit relative to the rational and 

corporeal particles of which we conſiſt. = 
But this much I {truſt I may ſafely 
fly app. that when theſe t two eſſenti- 
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als of which 1 am compoſed” loſe theit 


power of action, they will not only ſtill 


« exiſt *, but may, perhaps, like your 
 *© Derbyſhire + Crocodile,” or Welch 


Elephant, have their particles con- 


denſed and kept entire from the pollu- 
tion of ignoble offices, till, in ſome of 
thoſe boundleſs revolutions of events, 


their turn of animation again comes 


round, when under the form of an Ele- 
phant—a Stag or ſome other noble crea- | 


ture, I may again be. happy + in my 


* exiſtence for a time, —for || elevating 


e the mind to grant that there will be 


cc. periods of trme ſufficiently extenſive,” 


and it cannot be denied, ſince our 
*« franſmutations & are innumerable” but 
all this my come: to paſs.—Yes, Sir! 
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I perfectly agree with you in thinking 
that when mankind come to have a tho- 


raugh knowledge and belief of theſe | 
things, their **- underſtandings and mo- 
rals muſt be wonderfully affected. — 


E cannot diveſt myſelf of the idea, 
notwithſtanding your boaſted intrepidi- 
tze, but you was fully aware of the de- 


| triment your ſyſtem would receive, by 


claſhing. with that old- faſhioned book 


the Bible, elſe why were you ſo aſſidu- 
aus, previous to your plunging into the 


dark abyſs of Speculation, to fence off 


that obdurate rock with Grntoot ® or 


Hindoos,” &.? Original hiſtories either 
are, or are not admiſſible in teſtimony 


of the world's age; if. they are allo w- | 
able, why not examine candidly their 


* Page 28. 


ref) pectire 


6 


reſprRive N If they are not, , why. 

mention them f at all? At b leaſt, why. | 
partially ſet them up to ſerve as caution 

poſts to prevent your receiving detri- 
ment in running foul of the true one ? 
Nor does your book contain 4 more 
ridiculous abſurdity (which is a bold 
aſſertion) than your having picked out 

in preference to all others, the ſtrange; 
prepoſterous fable of | B urmha *, than 
which, you ſay, no account of the crea- 
tion © carries with it more the face of pro- 
te gability x, and which you are there- 
fore pleaſed fo relate as a parallel to o- 
thers :—Surely, Sir, you could not be 
ſeriouſſy in earneſt, or elſe muſt have 
been ignorant of the further particulars | 
n this anne been 


: „ and 


and his family, of whom we have a full 
and particular account in the Hiſtory | 
„ of Religious Ceremonies,” when we are 
told there was originally a woman x 
named PAR Ax AC TT, who had three 
ſons, viz. Bua Ar, Vixnvu, and Ru- 
TREM, who had eleven heads amongſt 
them, (till Bruma loſt one of his) and 
they all three married their mother: 
Bruma, alſo, under the form of a ſtag, 
in a moſt ſcandalous manner, meet 
by force his own daughter, for which, 
through remorſe of conſcience, he ab- 
ſconded; but Vixnu and Rutrem, at 
| the head of nnn other _ 


4 Vid. Fu 111. 3 2. and 3- &f Dilenaion on the 
Gods of the Eaſt Indies. 1 
oF Whether Bruma, or waa; is whe * proper ortho- 
graphy, leave to thoſe who read the Vidam, or rather 
Shahſtah, in the Sanſcript language, to determine. 


VW . x nated 


VCC 
Hunted him out, and Rutrem, with ons bo 
ſtroke with his nails, cut off one of WE 
Bruma's heads, but was ſo ſorry for it 
afterwards that he nearly went diſtract- 
ed: Bruma has been but -ſlightingly . 
thought of ever ſince, (as indeed he well 
: deſerves with only four heads) and on 
that account there have been no more 
temples or ſtatues erected in his honor. 


1 5 : ? 


Nor is the hiſtory of the other two 
brothers leſs curious; witneſs the ſtory 
of Vixnu * and King Magapelixacravarti, 

with the morning ſtar for his prime mi- 
niſter.---Alſo the account of Rutrem +, 
and King Dexaprojabadi, and the giant 
who knocked out the ſun's teeth, and 
kicked the moon till it was all blotches 


= 


* Hiſtory of Religious Ceremonies, vol. iti. . 
LE og „ . 


| as good a proof of the truth of theſe fy- 


any other, I muſt beg leave to differ with 


* think xt * wildeſt and moſt abfard 
| 15 ever Heard 115 | | 
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and broifees for which en, FE this A 
day, the Indians offer to the ſun nothing 
dut butter, milk, pap, very ripe fruit, 
and ſuch other things as require no ma- 
ſtication; and the Indians produce juſt 


ſtems as yon do of your's, by pointing 
to the moon and ſhewing the more opaque 
parte, as marks of the giant's foot.— 
Now, Sir, if you really do think this 
acconnt of Bruma, &c. as rational as 


But to return.—I neter with = 
you, that all attempts to arrive at 4 
an,. of the creations : og from 


mere 


Dy, 
2 


Cw) 


more FO tradition *” muſt be 5 
vain. For, unaſſiſted by divine aid. 
Moſes could never have known what 
paſſed in many of the firſt days. I know 
there are in circulation various common- 
place objections againſt the probability | 

of the divine intervention; and the mis- 
fortune is, theſe are chiefly read by 
thoſe wha read 3 but what has 4 
tendency to flatter their falſe ſecurity of 
eſcaping. a. future reckoning for their 
preſent! conduct: However, (as I have 

before obſerved) your unſpecific charges 
neither require, nor admit of, any reply. 
But I ſhould have thought, a little ac- 
quaintance with the ſpeculations of the 
Greek and Roman philoſophers, would 
have been enough to prevent any man, 

not rag blinded by ſelf-ſufficiency, 
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f from expecting to arrive at truth on ſuch . \ 
ſubjects by the mere light of nature, 

or the penetration of his own unaſſiſted 
reaſon. What perplexity and confu- 
fion [------what a general ſurrounding 

darkneſs was diſplayed by the weak glim- 

| mering of the oppoſed lights of thoſe * 
ancient philoſophers; and how abſurd 


| f it is in the preſent days to ſee a man : 
= .-:j prefer walking by the dim tapers of E- 8 
1 3 picurus, Democritus, or Straton, rather 

aw than guide his ſteps by the true light of 

=: heaven, when its reſplendent rays are 


_— expanded. 


PDE OS.—“ Nullos eſſe ah Diagoras Melius, 8 
* Theodorus Cyrenaicus, putaverunt. Qui vero Deos 
& efle dixerunt, tanta ſunt in varietate, ac diſcentione 


ut eortim moleſtum ſit dinumerare ſententias.” 
DES _ Cictro de Nat, Deor. Lib. i. 


At 


( 29.) 
At the concluſion” of your nineteenth 
ſection, you ſum up what you have been 
labouring to demonſtrate through the 


former part of your book, in theſe 


words *: That as there never was any 
ds beginning, fo will there never be a con 


% clufion, to the" exiſtence off vegetables, 
* animals, the world, the univenſe 


and the next ſection finiſhes the whole 
: by faying, * Let + tbus granting eterni- 


* fy to nature, and reſting things upon 


their own foundation, Ws have by no 


means been led to controvert the future 


being of the buman ſpecies, nor the ex- 


8 


K 


5 r/tence of infinite intelligence and'wiſ- 


„ dom.” ——-Now, Sir! had you been 
ſecretary to. King Magapelixacravarti, 
nay, had you been that great king him- 
elf, you could not have concluded a 
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| 1 edit more majeſtically in form: 1 
For after having i in the molt poſitive and >” 
arbitrary terms declared that nature is 
hath been and ſhall be for ever eternal, 
and is the ſole producer of all that ex- 
iſts . hath exiſted - or ſhall exiſt; - yet 
you have graciouſly condeſcended by the 
final clauſe of your mandate to declare, 
that We” do ſtill grant exiſtence to 
God, to heaven, and to hell, any thing 
herein contained to the er not- 
x 9 | | 


Now, I think 1. cannot cata a fhorter 
method of expoſing the abſurd incon- 
ſiſtency of ſuch a ſyſtem than by demon- 
ſtrating the impoffibility of an eternal 
ſelf-exiſting univerſe and an Infinite 
Intelligence and a future ſtate being com- 
| patible, —Let us then, for a moment, 


ſuppoſe 


AN. 


1 at ) 
apo the Pollibiliey of matter wick la- 
finite Intelligence! having co · eternal ex- 
iſtences; they muſt then be either | 
blended together, which would render” 
all matter intelligent, or they muſt be 
diſtin& and independent of each other 
7 and if ſo, to whom am I accountable 
for the uſe I make of my exiſtence ; or 
rather, who has any right to place me 
in a future ſtate, if they did not place 
me in this. Neither do I ſee how there 
can be any future in eternity, as there 
muſt be an end to the preſent before a 
future can be; and if the preſent can 
end, it is not eternity as you ſuppoſe it 
to he. Nor. do I underſtand what idea 
you can annex to Infinite Intelligence; 
for nature muſt either exiſt during the 
| pleaſure of Infinite Intelligence, and be- 
| ing thus OR to a termination, is not 
cternal, 


Tm 3 


eternal, or it exiſts independent and. | 
cannot bed eſtroyed, and Infinite Intelli- 
gence then conſequently becomes limit- 
ed; ſo that neither a future ſtate, nor 
Infinite Intelligence is conſiſtent with 
your plan. And that matter can-ſolely, 
be eternal is impoſſible, as Mr. Locke“ 
nas clearly demonſtrated; | ſince bare 
„ Mal.atter could neither of itſelf produce 
Motion or Intelligence, and man conſiſts 
1 25 of Matter, Motion and Intelligence; 
ol therefore bare matter could never have 
11 produced man; and if matter could not 
produce limited Intelligence, how much N 
more inadequate muſt it be to the pro- 
duction of Infinite Intelligence. Nor 
does Mr. Locke leſs fully confute the 
| | N poſſibility of Intelligence and Matter be- 
” ing co-eternal; n the you ene 
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1 truſt; eanddgal too clear, to make his 
reaſoning on the ſubject neceſſary here; 
"i you are not of this opinion may I beg 
of you to refer to the 18th and 1th ſec- 
tions of the 1oth chapter of his Effay, 
where you will find in a firm and clear 
ſeries of reaſoning, truths, fix'd, and i in 
controvertable, plainly, and intelligent- 
ly demonſtrated, and which riſing as it 
were above the earth, claſh with your 5 
aeriel caſtle founded ſolely on fancy, and 
hanging together only by the daub of a 
ſuperficial varniſh, which, unequal to the 
| ſhocks is totally ſubverſed, and falls to 
add an inſignificant and neglected. atom 
to the prada monuments of folly 
and eee OP. 
i Lande 8151 you are «adi a .very 5 
young man, let me exhort you (though 
not of Neſtor's ge myſelf ) to leave this 
JC {2 . 5 O 5 5 * 


SY 


ſpeculative path you are ſet out in, 
you are but waſting that time which, 
if applied to the ſtudy of Hippocrates 
and Galen, will render you of more 
fervice to your fellow creatures than 
ever you can be by amuſing them witng 
theories ——If you have adopted this 
as the road to fame and diſtinction, I 
doubt not you will ſoon find your error, 
4s Apollo crowns no fach votaries, 
unlefs indeed' they afpire only to ſuch a a 
wreath as is worn by the far famed Æſ- 
culapius of the Pall-mall temple.—Nor 
is there fo beaten, or fo eafy a track to 
walk in. I could deviſe twenty ſyſtems 
which ſhould wear juſt as plauſible a 
face as yours, and be equally ſupportable 
by the appearances of natural objects; 
as a ſpecimen, I will in a ſummery way 
give you one on your own plan; and 
that 11 * do it he” more briefly, let us 
5 ſuppoſe 


. 
ſuppoſe that I have already commenced 
my work by erpreſſing a thorough con- 


_ tempt for the eſtabliſhed” religion that 


ſuch a damp df ſpculation that I hae 
inſulted it, by ranging yours, or any o. 


cher abſurd:ifyſtem/ as a parallel ee it 


ehat J have hranded all its fapparters in 1 
the groſs as a parcel of fools: Gaths, 


all the names you do; having by this 
time pretty well lowered the repu⸗- 
ted ſages in my reader's mind, I pro? 


. eed next to give him a very different t i- 
dea uf myſelf, and aſſure him rhe real 
ile * no body's opinion 


but his Owen, —acts ſo, and Iof chat ig, 
uff as I d myſelf, Well, Sir E IJ hall 


no have tried ſufficiently what his ſho» 


mach will bear, and if 1 have not already 
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ſickened him, I may ſafely venture on 
che introduction of my plan, which ſhal 
be this I will not fancy the world e- 
tertial; becauſe you have choſen that i- 
dea befote me, but) Iwilb ſuppoſe there 
has been a period when all the creatures 
on the habitable globe, animal and ve - 
getable, were in a ſtate of perfect equa- 
 lity; and ſo conti fued for many ages, 
till man by learning to * read and write, 
got ſo much the aſcendency and ſuperi- 
ority over the reſt of che univerſe, that 
he not only uſruirped an abſolute ſove- 
reignty, but fwayed ſo tyrannic a 1ſcep- 
tre that the very exiſtencies of all other 
- - things became burthenſomie to them, ſo 


"x7 away. they all went and ſhifted for them- 


ſelves as well as they could; thoſe that 
e ſwim took 2405 the water, thoſe 


5 A 
ff A Thad 171 x 86 


N © Vide b. 15 of you own a book: 


6 
chat could Hy to the aif, ths fuüft fled} 


others hid æhemſelyes in woods and hie- 
kets, from whence numbers wh drag? 


gedꝭ to perpetual ſlavery and bondage 
while: thoſe that had not time to ſhift 


for themſelves better erept inte holes 
and buried themſelves, which was chie-· 
| fiysthe: caſe: with: fiſhes and; yegeta-, 


bles{whom-weall know are lo travel- 


lers by laud) partieularly the poor ſhell 
fiſh ; they one: and all, at leaſt ſuch as 


were much inland. took to th the ground, 


where they now form moſt ſtependous | 
maſſes Nor was all this feene of mi- ; 
ſery and diſtreſs ſufficient to allay the 


6 Gothic” fury of mankind, for no 
Ianichee Sytem. Herbas enim atque e 


le putant vivere ut vitam quæ illis ineſt ſentire cre- 
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ſooner did they diſcover the hidiog pla» 


_ ces of theſe poor fugitives, than (bent 
only on deſtruction) they ſet fre to the 
ſubterrantous retreats, | many of which 


ſtill burn with untemitting fury zona, 
we may, in che vicinity of theſe fires, 
diſtinctly hear the deep groans of the af. 


fllicted ereatures, and are frequently ſen- 


fible of their tremors, which the & Go, 
« thie ant ſuperſtitious barbariſm, and 
* prevailing outcry of the preſent folly? 
terms volcanos, and earthquakes; but 
this generation hath hitherto heen total - 
ly ignorant of the cauſes "ich eee 
on "Tory eee ili bas yas! 
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Naw ould. not- tron every appear- 
ance of nature to ſupport my theory with 
juſt as much force and pröpriety, as you _ 
ey done for the h of yours ?— | 

„ 2 


E 


ves. Sir 1-noc,oply.your en reaſoping 
hut your very words would apply with 
little variation as well. in tho one gaſe ag, 
in the other, for inſtance, let us turn to 
Jour: Zsth page, -e. How ; ſingular then, 
<«« _muſr,all this appear to men whoſe ideas 85 
s «gre cxamped i cb. Fetters, of ſuperſtir, 
tion; ha, buve. been. taught from their, 
% infancy to believe, that they have K 
legal right to lord it over the reſt of the 
es Ne * ſooner. Taree are, they 5 
« told they have no right that of 


= conguelt obtained by ſcholarſhip * re ben 


HH ty. they. revolt ar. the iges, and f 
Nac ng. confidence i 22 the dreams of their, WA 
nor ant predeceſſors i, are inſenfible to 
- the voice off reaſon. and the plain eft ape 
1 c rations of. nature, and. it Is. + echoed 5 
1 the. Gar bar ous nations, who erium: | 


* Page 36. 8 70 1 + Page 37. 5 : 
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* bed over the more "refined. abstand 

% of Greece and Rom?” only by violence; 
„ they rule the reſt of the univerſe by 
_ derived from God; © indeed ſo 

7. char are they about theſe JOEL 

. points, that they” will even ſhew yo 

- written charter of their right, * un 

are perfectly acquainted eres che ad 
ad Sd ond toy of fe 15 DR” Are 
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3 44 Tri is a Nat Hove c of ſelf which 
F has fe fe parated 1 man at 5 great” a diſtance 
= from "the "Beauti iful works of nature, 
85 1 qobich” Jas Tal ſed him in imagination fo 
% 6 4 hig {4 20 J lofty Horus in the cult of 
vox Fence. Ack my bn ON of the undi 
« tinguiſhed” maſs "of ap how things 
ec came into ex ence," and he'll tell you . 
i they were created, and Ver our parti. 


N Pagr 195, r 196 . 


if ear 
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as n — 15 in bert; 
the whole'magnificent ſeene:of things ir 
 # daily and tonfideatly ſertad to be ulti- 
„ mately intendid for the uſe: and conue- 
4 njence of mankind; thus: do the bulk of 
the human ſpecies elevate themſelves a- 
ſhove t Me Wege ae 
46 forround Aae 1 0 ag! 
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VI But 3 a the 585 meh 
e to conceive a once perfect zequality, 
1 granting all I have ſuppoſed, 5 ;and 
cc it cannot be denied, but that. feb Caujes 
4 are amply ſufficient 6% proglice.. be. ef 
. fetts, however uncommen, that have. 
Hitberto, or ſbull hereafter; 6 ommand 
e dur at tention. T. bey- account very ſa- 
er ticfatterily for the appearances,of ſhells, 
*. of ſtarfiſh; 1ofi aral. _ Ke ng 
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7 n 
ce Mountains, and e 5 tions. of 
the habitable globe. Thus, Sir, 1 
hope you are ſatisfied I could run on 


through your whole bock, and muta- 


tis nutandis, apply your words to my 


fyſtem with equal propriety: Yet ſnould 


1 endeavour to elevate mytelf above he 
« undiſtinguiſbed maſs of people” by a 
production of this nature, I dare ſay 
fomeGothic ſuperſtitiousbarbarianwould 
de ſo prejudiced to prevailing folly as to 
laugh at me, nay, perhaps if he had lei- 


ure, would ſtart ſome plauſible objec 


tions to it: Vet, that would by no means 
prove it a worſe ſyſtem than yours, which 


is far from unexceptionable, even when 
tried by the very evidences you have pro- 


duced in its favor; as I will endeavour 
. 0 nee, if you. will give me your 
attention. 


Cm) 


Kiewer for 1 longer. I 
 will-turn'to-your-r8th-feftion®,. where 


ye ay you habe made it apprar ( deefe 
6 vrch. IV, That not one jingle ſubſtance - 


i nature is \pither pen marent ar pri 
66, mary. „ I by permanent you mean 


eternal, I grant it; but all: metals ars, 


in the vulgar ſenſe, permanent, for h 


ever their particles may heeome mixed, 9 
or corroded, they may, by the operation 


of fire be reſtored to their: characteriſtie 


appearances ; H nd 
thoſe elements, or ne plus ulina, which 


Chymiſts arrive at in the final proceſs of 
their atalyſia might, with: propriety, be 


term d primary.— ad, Vou ſay * That 


„ animals, vegetables, the earth, the tones, 
te the minerali, alike take. their origin in 
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Je wunceafing ſucceſſion, are alike expaſed Fo 


t innumerable tranfinutations;” s you 
Shave not even attempted td demonſtrate 


any primary cauſe in nakufe, you: muſt 


_  pive me leave to refer the arigin of 
animals, &. &. to Ah All Wiſe Cre- 
ator, chat they do ſucceflively riſe in the 

gtadual progreſs of time is manifeſt, but 

its unceaſing ſucceſſion hath not; been 
ddemonſtrated; and as to their tranſmu- 

7 ration they are: ſtrictly limited; and that 
minerals do, for the greateſt known ex- 
tent of time, reſerve both their ſtation 

imd qualities I beg to refer you to Mt. 
8 Bryant Ancient Mythology, where he 

5 fays, by the” Arr pag names 
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&, * great 1 to.retain Can San. and 
4 amongſt theſe may be obſerved a reſemblance i in moſt 
parts of the world. Vol. i. p. 213. | 
MS, „ #2 proves 


wa); 


proves their "antiquity. 316 and bah, Nou 

ſay, rut the. globe itſehi from x multi 

bercpude: 'of tauſes is ſubje to. the moſt flow = 
e but. intereſting revolutions, und that it 

|<. undergoes incredible changes from beat, 

cola, wolcanos, and cart hquabes. It has 

not been made appear but what theſe al- 

| terations are very immaterial, and too 

. trivial and local to be conſidered by « the 

4 real philoſopher,” as either intereſting} 

or incredible, ſince the: greateſt moun- 

tain ever raiſed, by a volcano makes no 

more alteration on the face of the globe, 

than a Worm · caſt on a plain of a thou- 

ſand acres; nor does the late dreadful 

. | cataſtrophe which has befallen one cor- 

7 ner of Sicily, more materially affect the | 

general, appearance, of the globe.—zthly, 


« made 2 the Ges. : e betre. 
EET TP 178 a action, 


© That vaſt. alterations are perpetually 12 


n 


1 faftion, and other. ainguuntir ole of 
t vegerablrs and animal. There is no- 
thing exceptionable here but the word 
« vaſt; nor is jt at any time a proper 

word, except in the mouths of 0 the | 


% undiſtinguifoed maſe. of people” it is 


much beneath the dignity of you real 


fꝑpbinſembere to conſider, and ſtill more 

fo to call any thing (your own compre- 
henſions excepted) vc, all muſt ap- 
pear to you as natural, caſy, and fami- 
liar, and be treated of accardingly. Mr. 
Creech has enlarged on the ſenſe of Lu- 
eretius, where he upbraids the vulgars 


b 4 45008 at 3 as a 9 88 2 


and ſays, ® <0 foi 217 
8 . 8 Ig 


WE. Or elſe what every Thing, he chance to ſee, 


6 Straight thinks them great; becauſe perhaps he knows | 
No ee en no greater ber than thoſe . 


: * Book the vich. 
"a, 


0 47.) 
1 % Tit the ſea it contiaually 


*< altering the face of the earth; and that 


£6, 1 the eternal lapſe of time it alternate- 
« 4 encroaches upon, and retreats fu 
1 te dry land, dimiuiſbing or enlarging 
_ «c.. the habitable world. Thus, Sir! (for 
1 with difficulty preſerve that vultum ſe- 
vrai wich _ ae * . r- 
| have a Sage enchen FR] oh A ** 
miliar illuſtration is at hand,) may the 
human face receive ſome trivial alterati- 
ons by a gentleman's wig getting a little 
matter to the right or left, or backwards 
or forwards ; but theſe" alterations will 
perhaps require much artentian to be 
diſcerned, and make no kind of diffe+ 
rence in the dimenſions of the face; for 
whatever is loſt from the right * 


7 De Arte Poet, Th 106. nn 
wit 
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will be found, *: gained i in adequate o- 
portion by the left, and ſo vice verſa : 
and though in the courſe of the day fifty 
little variation may take place, perhaps 
at night the ſaid | tegument may be found 
exactly in the very poſition it was at firſt 
ſetting out in the morning: nor can I 
ever * elevate ny mind” ſufficiently to 
imagine the ſea either has, or ever will 
forſake its preſent profound abyſs to cover 
the ſummits of the Alps, and Pyrenees, 
which, according to your ideas, it muſt 
neceſſarily have done; for wherever you 
have traced veſtiges of marine producti- 
on, there you ſuppoſe the ſea to have 
had its natural abode: and once more 
let me requeſt of you, not to talk of the 


1 f * # 5 * x t : * 1 
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Thus, When the ſea (in February laſt): overflowed 
the Sicilian ſhores, it retired from that of Calabria. 
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vi 1. eternal 295 of time” till you 13 ae 
monſtrated it. | 


vi 8 Wo 1 342 gradual but obvious in- 
e fluences occaſion thoſe numerous yet par- 
tial inundations, that baue been found 
to make ſuch deep and laſting impreſſi- 
* 'ons that have exiſted in every country, 
« and every where left behind them the 
“ moſt wvifible marks of rum and devaſta- 


tion. You here endeavour to in- 


= 


K 


trude on us three points, you have not 
even attempted to demonſtrate ; that in- 
undations may ſometimes be gradual— 
proceed from obvious influences—or be 
partial readily grant; but that they 
have been always ſo, you have not ſo 
much as endeavoured to prove, nor 1s it 
- poſſible to demonſtrate or make obvious 
be influences” which cauſe the extra- 
| 7 


* 5 = 


ordinary influxes of the ocean, which a- 
lone produce memorable . inundations ; | 
and it is wonderful to me, that a perſon 
% 190 ® has been accuſtomed to examine 
* nature with an attenrive and penetrat- 
« ing eye,” and has every where traced 
veſtiges of an univerſal deluge, ſhould 
rather follow a whimſical faney of his 
own, and maintain it has taken place 
gradually, than rely on an Hiſtorian 
whole account is juſtified by after ap- 
pearances, which appearances he proba- 
bly had never the opportunity of obſerv- 
ing, though he recorded the e event that 
prong them. RES e 


Nor are your final concluſions by any 
means deducible from What Ty an ad | 
vanced. — eV : * 


x Pp 14. A 5 
. * 85 e That 


1 4 o&# 3 
„„ That there ever has been @ 1 


1 i fon of events ſomewhat er to whe ; 
36. fo —— nn 


10 door got frike. me bot W hat at every 
appearanee you have mentioned might 
have been produced during a ſpace of 

1 bodo, as well as 600,900 years: For in 
„ . regard t the progreſſive formation of 
ſtones, earths, &c. the periods requiſite 
to produce the appearanges, muſt be 
proportioned by the cauſes which ope- 
rate; now that the cauſes operate uni- 
formly is not true, but that they vary 
in a very great degree is plainly demon- 
ſtrable, for-which reaſon the ſtory you 
tell us about the * Grand Seignior 


the Emperor of Germany and Trajan's  ' 
Piles, throws no more light on the ſub- 1 


1 
* Ly 2 
* 
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r . B36 ins ee ed 
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"jet Wan a — Ode, or Chevy Chace, 


would have done; for the degree of pe- 


trifaction which the Danube had been 


| 1500 years in producing, would have 
been effected in almoſt the like number 
of days by many well n * Wee 
here in England. nai 


54 5 That nature muſt through onde M hp: 
« xjods of duration have atted * labs 
CO "Jon and immutable.” 


| Who this cle lady Nature is, Tam 


totally unacquainted; but whether your 
"idea of her correſponds with that of A- 
- riſtotle, Epicurus, or Straton ; or you 


| fancy her to be the aubepoy , of He- 


raclitus, or the 9e, of Hippocrates, I 


* There is a ſpring at Knareſborough, in Yorkſhire, 


which petrifies with wonderful rapidity. 


£ cannot 


1 | 


J, 


4) 


cannot conceive. who. * any right to 
give her laws; as you certainly ſeem to 


annex a very different idea to the term 5 
hat ot Seneca, or Mr. e does. | 


py . 


125 7 3 the human ſpecies . 75H 


Wy cog will have, an un orm and eternal 
| — OX nee 6 | 


This byn no means s appears * any chin g 


that you have advanced ; on the contrary 
whence proceeds it if the world has been 
uniformly and eternally inhabited, with 


little or no yariation from its preſent de- 


gree of * population, we do not find 


ſome veſtiges of human arts entombed a- 
mongſt the remains of animals and vege- 
tables: : No brazen, iron, or agate arms 


| or inſtruments, no pitchers, or other u- 


Page go. + Minute Philoſopher. 
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tenſils? Whence pbbeellt it, Una in 
theſe ſucceſſive ſtrata of 'earths' which 5 
you ſuppoſe to have been formerly the 
ſcenes of life and vegetation; we finid no 
remains of buildings, no foundations, 
no hewn ſtones, of ſtatues, not a fingle , 
veſtige of human arts or habitations ex 
cept what our hiſtories direct us where 
-" © ſearch for; and tell us how they were 5 
0 buried ? Now, Sir! conſidering how o- 
pen you laid the field before you began, : 
and that you had no one check or hin- 
5 drance to your imagination, you have 
by no means laid your plan ſo Well as 
Jou might have done, thus to leave it o- 
pen to ſuch material obj e&ions.- —1 may | 
be prejudiced, but realy think the plan 
1 marked out is the better 6f the two, 
and would admit of fewer cavils that | 
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| I ſhalt now haſten to take my leava of 
po, which I cannot do without remark- 
ing that you appear manifeſtly to have 
been led away thro the whole of your _ 
| book, by your avowed, but miſtaken idea, = 
_ that 6 * mankind frequently pay. the. : 15 ; 2 
greater de eference to others in proportion _ 
« gs they propagate abſurdities, and thank 
«hoſe that take pains to blind and con- 1 
bs Juſe them.” But I aſſure you, it is 5 = N 
not ** ſeriouſiy + thought, that deceiving 
* mankind is the real intereſt of. ſociety.” 
Men may affect ſingularity in hopes of | 
attracting notice; or from a yain deſire 
of appearing + © raiſed by a ſuperior 3 
clearnęſi of diſcernment and ſoundneſe 
155 &« of underſtanding above the ordinary le- 
„ ** vel of mankind.” But unleſs their a- 
| bilities in ſome meaſure keep pace with 
their ambition, they had better remain 
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Page 185. 5 + Ibid, 8 bi Page 183. | 
„ Et amongſt 


| ( 56 ) 
amongſt the undiſtinguiſhed maſs, as 
«©. they & only expoſe. themſelves to the cen- 


* ſure of the greateſt part of the world.” 


But, however, as public notice is fre- 


quently all that is aſpired after, and 
ſome people had rather receive cenſure 


than + fancy tbemſelves injured or neg- 
1 lected by having their reſpective ofint- 


* ons paſſed over in filence,” I ſuppoſe | 
you will confider this addreſs as a com- 


' pliment, which, however, I ingenuouſ- 


ly acknowledge I ſhould not have paid 


| you, had 1 not ſeen your name m en tion- 


ed in the Advertiſement of a late publi- 
cation , and ranked amongſt the moſt 


diſtin e ee this e coun- 


* 3 183. 2 'F Page 11. 


1 Dr. Ogitvie's Enquiry into the Scepticiſm of the | 


Times: — With Occafional Obſervations on the Writings 


of Herbert, Shafteſbury, hen: Wade Hume, Gibbon, 


try 


n &c. 


* 


try has produced 
what claim you had to ſo enviable an 
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-I was curious to ſee 


honor, and accordingly again took your. 
book in hand, and read it through, and 
its ample margin invited thoſe notes 


which have occaſioned: this public no- 
tice being taken of it: To which I have 


been inſtigated by a deſire to convince 


you, that abuſive terms, grols.inveRives, 
and bold aſſertions, are not conſidered as | 


arguments in any cauſe; and that the 


former are highly diſguſting, when in- 
diſcriminately thrown out by a fimple > 


individual againſt a body aggregate, and 
more particularly ſo in the inſtance .of 
your late Publication, Where, with the 


faſtidious bauteur of ſelf-ſufficiency, and 
the inſulting air of confidence. peculiar 


to puerility, you load with undeſetved 


_ calumny, a body, no leſs reſpectable for | 


4 | ; 
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tion or _— virtues.— 
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I here e a-defire ne you, that 


the holy writ hath not ſtood its ground, 


through ſuch a long ſucceſſion of ages, 
againſt the attacks of ſo many writers, 
highly celebrated for their genius and 
wit, to be ſubverted by a chimerical 
dream, —or a Vague men | 
ay — Tos. Ri 508 


dais; . of an . a 


for diplomatic diſtinction, none are leſs 
entitled to it than thoſe numberleſs wri- 
ters, who, for theſe laſt ten years have 


ſo infeſted the bye paths of literature 


with their crude dreams, delivered to 


the 8 under the polluted titles of ra- 
tional 


nbe s, than diſtin- 
guiſhed by their en ens and e e, 


| 


— 
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| tional theories, free 3 5 


ſyſtems=and the like; and as ſingularity 
is the very eſſence of ſuch productions, 
it is amuſing to obſerve the various ways 


and means which are purſued to effect it. 


But of late theories have ſo greatly 
multiplied, the path of ſpeculation hath 
been ſo beaten, that it is become diffi- 
cult not to tread in the ſteps of others; 
to remedy which diſadvantage, the wri- 
ters of the preſent days have ſubſtituted 
in lieu of originality an unjuſtifiable 
boldneſs in their aſſertions, an open de- 


fiance of laws human and divine, and 


in avoived contempt of the * cefiſures 
of the rational part of ſociety, and to 
the diſgrace of the age, if 4 man can but 


carry theſe points to a degree fufficiently 


vutre, he is certain of obtaining a con— 


rige 7. 
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4 gderable ſhare of public notice, and pro 


__ will be well n for bis trouble. 


* 


4 


of receiving that * difinguiſhed luſtre” 


which you ſay is reflected from the cen- 


ſures of good Chriſtians, I pretend not 
to determine, though it is undoubtedly 


a reward, (if ſuch you can conſider their 
cenſures) to which your labors have ve- 


ry fully entitled you. But in regard to 


the originality of your ſyſtem, you have 
nothing to claim on that ſcore; a cir- 
_cumſtance of which you do not yourſelf 


+ ſeem ſenſible :* It was the, doctrine of 
 Herachtus, That the world bad no be- 


75 ginning in reſpect to time. „ rea 
Apovor ar e Tov Kochen. | But that 
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Whether your eas Kh * 
in een proceed from the hopes 
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chere is a * mind, or foul, which * 


"00 * pands itſelf through all things, Neyo 


70 dice Tic Tic Tu woos geo, which | 


he ſays is fire, and has the power of pro- 


ducing, and deſtroying” (or rather alter- 


ing the form of) all things; and that 


"nature is no here at reſt, but in a con- 
tinual fluctuation of formation and de- 
cay. — In Cicero, De Natur Deorum, 

we find a number of philoſophic ſects, 

who maintained doctrines ſomewhat ſi- 
milar to that of Heraclitus: And the pre- 


ſent age inferior to none in the number 


and diverſity of its theories has produced 


a multiplicity of books, Which, like 


your own, have endeavoured to attribute 
2 more remote * SR to the exiſt- 
9 e ence 


* 


„ This has frequently been attempted from the ap- 
Pearances of yolcanos ;—the ſtate and ſi tuation of their 
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(62) 
ence of the univerſe, than ite ls _ © 
been able to demonſtate by reaſon or a- | 
gument. Poſſibility is the utmoſt the 
moſt plauſible of theſe theories will ad. 
| mit of, and they are | conſequently (ex- | | 
eluſive of their being inconſiſtent with 3 
the more rational and ſublime account 
= of the creation given us by the inſpired 
ET. Hiſtorian) totally inadequate to Sonny. / 
conviction, even to the minds of thoſe 1 5 
who ſeem fo deſirous of miſbelieving | 
4 what they cannot help fearing . 
= true: And I fincerely hope, the time 
longer conſidera religion which makes 


lava, and the periods apparently requiſite for their pro- - 
ducing vegetation. The futility of theſe attempts are \ 
fully demonſtrated by Sir William Hamilton's Remarks Py 3 
* > on the Soil of Naples, publiſhed in the Philoſ. Tranſ- - ; 
=—_  - | actions, Vol. li. p. . See alſo Dr. een, 8 Letters 
[ . to Mr. Gibbon, p. 2635 & ſequen. ri 57s i 5 | 
| happineſs 
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happineſs the teward of virtue, and mi- 
ſery the puniſhment of vice, —whoſe the= 8 
_ ology. is Pure and exalted, —whoſe pr: 
f  * - engine mild and rational;,—and whoſe . _— 
practice is univerfal mo benevor — ö : 5 
; | lence, has any tendency to ſpread a. _ 
- % gloomy influence over the minds or cou- = 
* duc of mankind,” further than b 1 
/I\ planting an internal monitor in their 4 

-  boſoms, which renders mental tranqui- _ - 
lity incompatible with a vicious life. 2 
| pur well-wiſher, Sc. 
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